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AN ELECTRIC SPARK* 


By G. MANVILLE FENN, 
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CHAPTER I.—-AT FULL TIDE. 


‘No: there can be no mistake now. I have it 
safe—safe as anything upon this changing earth 
can be. Not a doubt about it.’ 

The sun shone brightly upon the green turf, 
but Paul Wynyan was brooding upon his own 
affairs, so that he did not see how it lit up the 
brilliant cups of yellow and scarlet where the 
tulips stood up rigidly, and ranked, like brigades 
from Flora’s army, massed in the opening by 
the Abbey; but though the earnest-looking 
thinker paused by one of the carefully tended 
beds, as if to examine them, he still did not 
see the gay early summer flowers, for his mind 
was occupied with other matters, and he saw 
there before him the result of long months 
of arduous labour in the form of success—of 
fortune. This to him took the shape, not 
of a heavy balance at his bank, but of a pair 
of soft gray eyes set in a face that had for two 
years been to him that of his guardian angel, 
the decider of his course, and for whose sake 
he worked as few men of eight-and-twenty care 
to work, giving up every form of pleasure and 
social engagement, burning the midnight oil 
till he had, as he told himself, won, and with 
the winning gained the right to say to the keen, 
stern man he served: ‘I love her: give her 
me to wife.’ 

Paul Wynyan could not see the tulips through 
Rénée Dalton’s face; but in a few seconds he 
awoke from his dream, walked on quickly, and 
did see the tawdry drinking fountain whose 
ornamentation glittered in the sunshine. 

‘Gimerack !’ he muttered, and then strode 
along Great George Street, erect, proud, and as 


if he were walking on air. Then he checked 
his pace, and one strong hand clutched his 
dark brown beard. 

Carriages? Two, at the office door, forty 
yards away across the street. 

Paul Wynyan felt startled, for the first was | 
the doctor’s brougham. Was his chief worse? 
Then his pulses began to beat with a heavy accel- 
erated throb, for he knew the second brougham, — 
a quiet-looking but perfect equipage with mag- | 
nificent horses, and coachman and footman in 
quiet liveries. 

He knew that carriage well in the park, at | 
a distance, in square and fashionable street, — 
where there were dinner-parties, and where, late — 
at night, from knowledge previously gained, | 
he had—accidentally, of course—been strolling | 
along, smoking a cigar, about half-past ten, 
till, unnoticed, he could see a stiff-built, big- 
headed, elderly man lead out a graceful figure 
in light wrapper and lace veil to the carriage 
waiting. And at such times the young en- 
gineer would perhaps catch the flash of a 
diamond or the soft gleam of pearls in the 
lamplight. Then there was the clatter of hoofs, 
the whir of wheels, and he went back to his 
chambers, to dream of the future and of the 
great work in hand. 

But it was broad daylight now, as he walked 
up to the open doorway of Robert Dalton & 
Company’s offices, stepped into the well-worn, 
dingy marble-paved hall, and stopped short 
facing a sandy and gray haired middle- ‘etl 
man in black and shepherd’s plaid. 

‘Hullo, young fireworks !’ 
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‘You, doctor? There’s nothing wrong?’ 


‘I have had the pleasure” said Wynyan, 


‘Who said there was?’ was the rather acid bowing as the lady named—a black-eyed, black- 


answer. ‘How are you? Needn’t ask. My 
word, I’d give something for your physique, 
Wynyan. Strong as a horse—and young. Hah! 
But don’t overdo it, my boy, don’t overdo it!’ 

‘But Mr Dalton! You’ve been to see him?’ 

‘Yes; ’bliged to. He won’t come to me. 
Oh, he’s pretty well.—But, look here, Wynyan ; 
you’ll oblige me if you’ll put the drag on him 
all you can. He’s a good fellow, and we can’t 
spare him. He really has overdone it. Stop 
him all you can.’ 

‘I do; but you know what he is.’ 

‘Oh yes, I know what he is. Talk about 
burning the candle at both ends: he does that, 
and melts it in the middle too,’ 

‘But, doctor, surel 
‘Eh? Humph! 
a-dozen important patients to see who have 
nothing serious the matter. The ladies are 

up-stairs.’ 

The doctor was off without answering the 
important question asked; and Paul Wynyan 
with his heart still beating heavily, hurried 


up-stairs to the principal offices on the first 


floor, where in the outer room four draughts- 
men were busily at work with scale, compasses, 
and ruling pen, and a gray, plump little man 
of about sixty, with a quill pen behind his ear, 
and a small boxwood ruler across his mouth, 
rose from a green baize-covered table at which 
he had been busy writing in figures upon a 
plan held flat against a board with drawing- 
ins. 

‘Mr Dalton has asked for you twice, Mr 
Wynyan,’ said the old man. ‘You were to go 
to him as soon as you returned.’ 

‘But he has company.’ 

‘He wouldn’t like you to study that, sir. 
Better go in at once.’ 

Wynyan drew a deep breath, steadied himself 
successfully, though the colour in his face was 
slightly heightened, hung his coat upon a peg, 
and crossing the room, he drew back a baize 
door, and then tapped sharply upon an inner 
one of oak, opened it, and step into a 
substantially furnished room whose walls and 
tables were covered with coloured plans; and 
the thick Turkey carpet littered like the wall 
and stands with papers, flat, rolled, and pinned 
out on boards. 

Familiar objects these, but it was at the 
unfamiliar that Paul Wynyan gazed as he was 
greeted by a waft of fragrance, and faced the 
features which haunted his sleeping and waking 
moments. He was conscious oF the brightness 
of flowers and fashionable attire, and then of 
the presence of some one beside the three 
ladies, for a sharp, rather bullying voice ex- 
claimed londly : ‘Oh, hang it all, Mr Wynyan, 
don’t you see that the room is engaged ?’ 

J pardon,’ said the intruder; but he 
was interrupted by one of the visitors, whose 
voice thrilled ynyan as exclaimed 
reproachfully : ‘Oh Brant, how can you !—We 
ought to beg on, Mr Wynyan,’ she con- 
tinued, holding out her delicately gloved hand, 
‘for intruding here. But I am so anxious 
about Papa. You know Miss Endoza?’ 


there’s nothing serious?’ | m 
ell, I must be off: half- | 


haired, waxen-complexioned girl of about seven- 
teen—rose and returned his gazing at him 
-dreamily for a moment before the heavily fringed 
lids of her great eyes drooped slowly. 

And Mr Wynyan knows me too,’ said the 
| third visitor, a well-featured, rather faded lady 
of any age between forty and fifty, and once 
more a delicately gloved hand was extended to 
the engineer ; ‘but really, Mr Wynyan, you are 
not at all polite. You never call upon us, and 
we are always at home to you.’ 

The gentleman addressed as Brant turned 
ye gars ged away, made his teeth grate together, 
and said something known across Palace Yard 
as unparliamentary—but to himself. 

* Miss Bryne forgets that I am not a society 


an. 
‘Oh no! I do not, said the lady. ‘It is 
always this dreadful business.’ 

| Just then a door behind the lady opened 
sharply, and the thick-set massively headed 
| man of Paul Wynyan’s dreams entered with a 
cheque in his hand. ‘Here you are, Rénée, 
I shan’t—— Ah, Wynyan, back at last. Come 
in here—There, my dear: that’s the last dona- 
tion I'll give them. I believe it’s humbug, 
Take it, and be off for your drive—Eh? Don’t 
look shocked, Isabel, my dear.’ 

‘Bui you quite frighten me, Mr Dalton,’ said 
the foreign-looking girl, wrinkling her forehead 
and pouting. 

‘Do I, my dear? Then you shouldn’t come 
and stir me up in my den when I’m busy.’ 

He smiled pleasantly as he took and patted 
the girl’s hand, retaining it for a moment or 
two. Then turning to her elderly companion, 
‘There, Mary,’ he said ; ‘now do rid me of these 
tiresome girls.—Well, Brant, what are you wait- 
ing for?’ 

‘Oh, all right, uncle,’ said the young man, 
glancing at Rénée and biting his lip. 
| *By the way, Miss Endoza,’ continued the 
head of the firm quickly ; but as he turned to 
the lady, he saw his nephew looking hard at 
his daughter. ‘Did you hear what I said, 
Brant?’ he cried. 

‘Yes, said the young man sulkily. 

‘Then why don’t you go?’ 

A sharp retort was on Brant Dalton’s lips, 
but he checked it, made an impatient gesture, 
and went out, closing the first door gently, the 
baize with a bang. 

Robert Dalton’s head turned with an angry 
jerk, but it was brought back by his foreign- 
ooking visitor. 

‘You really do frighten me, Mr Dalton,’ she 
said, with a pretty little show of fear. 

‘No, no; I don’t believe that? he said.— 
‘Thank you both for the flowers, my dears. 
Now, good-bye.’ 

‘But, Papa dear,’ said his child, laying her 
hands upon his breast as he bent down to kiss 
her tenderly, ‘ you haven’t told me what Doctor 
Kilpatrick said. 

‘Eh? No. Oh, nothing. That I was quite 
well. To take a holiday or some nonsense or 
another, and—— Here—I say,’ he cried, in his 
quick sharp imperious manner, as he gras 
Rénée’s shoulders and peered sharply in her 
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face, turning then to look searchingly at Miss 
Bryne. ‘This is a plot—an imposition : flowers 
for me from Covent Garden—cheque wanted 
for the Decayed Ladies’ 
dropping in as he passed. Mary—Rénée—you 
witch—you told him to come,’ 

‘Yes, Papa dear,’ said the girl with the tears 
gathering in her eyes: ‘we were so very, very 
anxious about you.’ 

‘Tut, tut, tut!’ he ejaculated impatiently. 
‘I’m quite well, only a little overdone with 
work.—There,’ he said, his tone and 
once more bending down to kiss the sweet 
earnest face looking up so yr nt ‘I shall 
soon be more at liberty, and we’ll have a run 
on the Continent. Mr Wynyan here will give 
me a holiday. There; run away now; I have 
urgent business with him.’ 

‘Yes, Papa dear, said Rénée, smiling once 


more. 

‘Good-bye, Spanish Gypsy,’ continued the old 
man. ‘Are you very much afraid of me now?’ 

‘No: not a bit, said the lady addressed, as 
she offered her lips to his salute. 

‘That’s right. I shall see you on Friday of 
course.’ 

‘Good-day, Mr Wynyan,’ said Rénée, offering 
her hand. ‘Do take care of Papa.’ 

‘Yes, do, Mr Wynyan,’ cried Miss Bryne, 
smiling quite maternally upon the young man. 

By this time Robert Dalton had opened the 
inner door and then the baize. 

‘Here Brant,’ he cried in his sharp imperious 
way: ‘show the ladies to their carriage.’ 

The next minute, the baize door fell to, the 
great engineer’s face turned ashy as he closed 
and slipped the bolt of the inner door; and as 
Paul Wynyan looked at him anxiously, he 


walked hurriedly to the great office table, took | 


up the superb bouquet his child had left for 
him, raised it to This face in a dazed way, 
dropped it suddenly, and had just time to 
stagger to a great morocco-covered chair, Wynyan 
springing forward and guiding him as he sank 
back heavily. 

‘Water, he 
caught a table 
filled a glass. 

‘Half, said the old man in a hoarse whisper, 
and a portion of the glass’s contents was sent 
flying over the carpet. 

‘Shall I call for help, sir? 

‘No—that drawer—bottle, and a trembling 
hand was pointed at the table. 

Wynyan snatched open the drawer, caught up 
a small stoppered phial, read upon it the direc- 
tions: ‘Dose: twenty minims.’ Then removing 
the stopper, he carefully let the required number 
of drops fall into the glass, held it to the fainting 
man’s lips, and watched him as he drank it off 
quickly, and then sighed and closed his eyes as 

e lay . 

Wynyan took the glass from his hand, placed 
it on the table, and moved towards the door 
to seek for help. 

‘Don’t go,’ came from behind him. ‘Better 
now. Hah! Thank God!’ was breathed in a 
loud sigh. ‘I shall be all right directly, Wynyan. 
Weak heart, Kilpatrick says. I don’t look the 
sort of man, do I? he added with a feeble 
smile. ‘Hah,’ he sighed. ‘That’s better.’ 


nted—‘ glass ;? and Wynyan 
Iter from where it stood and 


‘Will you lie down, sir?’ said Wynyan 
earnestly.’ 

‘No, no. It’s passing off. A kind of spasm. 
Those drops work wonders. Must talk to you 
directly,’ 

_‘I would not worry about business to-day, 
sir, said Wynyan in a tone of remonstrance. 

‘What !’ cried the engineer with fierce ene 
now. ‘Why, it is life to me There; I’m 
myself again. Now then, Wynyan: sit down. 
Look here, boy. I’ve been half mad, Then 
they came—she came—God bless her! and I 
was obliged to keep it down. Look here, boy. 
I’ll tell you now. It has been a terribly 
anxious time, but the negotiations have all been 
carried through. We’ve sold the motor.’ 

‘To some company, sir?’ 

‘Company? No, boy: at Whitehall—to the 
Government. They’ve paid me a heavy sum 
down—a big sum, Wynyan.’ 

‘My dear Mr Dalton, cried the young man 
excitedly, ‘I congratulate you. Then now you 
must rest and grow strong.’ 

‘Rest, boy? Congratulate me? 
and destruction.’ 

looked at him curiously. 
sir 

‘Yes, Ruin. I thought—you thought—that 
we were perfect—that the cursed thing could 
not fail; and now it is like ruin to me and 
my bondsmen too ; for, as usual in an invention, 
there was one little point we had forgotten, one 
little hole through which all our hopes esea 
I only saw it last night, and doubted. This 
morning I have made sure. Two years of 
anxiety and labour cast away. In spite of all 
we have done, the motor as we have designed 
it is bound to fail, and even the greatest 
_— the Government called in were as blind 
as I. 

‘Yes, sir)’ said Wynyan, bowing his head: 
‘it was bound to fail.’ 


It is ruin 


‘Ruin, 


THE SUPPLY OF SEAMEN. 


THE incessantly increasing proportion of foreign 
sailors and firemen in the many and various 
steamships and sailing-vessels of the British 
mercantile marine demands the careful con- 
sideration of all those who hold dear the red 
ensign of our fatherland. Britannia can only 
continue to be supreme on the high seas pro- 
vided her stalwart sons offer themselves for a 
life on the ocean wave in sufficient numbers to 
cope with modern requirements. Moreover, inas- 
much as skilled seamanship is only obtainable 
by thorough training from youth to manhood, 
under every sky, it necessarily follows that 
boys and young men should be found forming 
an essential portion of every ship’s crew. War- 
ships may be of the most approved type, and 
numerous enough to satisfy the most exact- 
ing of competent critics. The naval architect 
can readily devise more and more powerful 
fleets ; and money will doubtless be voted with- 
out a murmur to defray the cost of keepiag up 
a first line of defence worthy of the premier 
nautical nation. Nevertheless, without sailors 
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and firemen, deck officers and marine engineers,!to one edition of Defoe’s tale may not be | 
battleships and cruisers would be worse than | known generally, but it is acted upon literally, 
useless. The very fact that such splendid ships | and home comfort is at a premium. As ‘a 
were afloat might mislead those ‘whose heritage | M@#tter of fact, boys are seldom wanted now on 


board  sailing-ships, except as apprentices j 
is the sea’ by engendering a feeling of baseless... =r Pp PP In | 
security. In the old sailing-ship days of our | Haining for officers; and lads from the school- — 


: ships around our coasts experience very great | 
masterful forefathers there were certainly a few dithculty in finding a ship-owning ie ‘the 


foreigners serving in inferior capacities on board will give them employment in the forecastle, 
British merchant-ships ; but, as a general rule, ' Able-bodied seamen are almost solely in request, 
our sailors and officers were of British birth. | but no attempt is made to bring up boys in the 


They were second to none, neither with respect 
to quantity nor to quality. 

Hence, when the dogs of war were let loose, 
the ships of the State could always fairly rely 
upon the services of many sterling seamen of 
every rank, who would readily volunteer from our 
carrying craft to help their native land in the 
hour of her need. Those who evinced any re- 
luctance to risk their lives at the cannon’s mouth 
not infrequently fell into the over-eager hands 
of the prowling pressgangs, so much in evidence 
when the world was younger. Such stragglers 
accepted the situation thus thrust upon them, 
despite every effort to the contrary, with but 
little demur, when once environed by the 
discipline and duty of a British man-of-war. 
In the days of yore, when pigtails and long 
voyages were de rigueur, British boys yearned 
to become sailors. At the same time these 
ingenuous youngsters were warmly welcomed 
on board their country’s cargo-carriers, making 
perilous passages under swelling sails to and 
from far-off lands. Charles Kingsley, in his 
soul-stirring story of Westward Ho! has delight- 
fully described that absorbing love of the sea 
and seamen which animated British-born youths 
when Drake, Hawkins, and a famous host of 
undaunted rovers on the wild wastes of waters 
laid the firm foundations of England’s naval 
and commercial glory. His vivid word-picture 
of young Amyas Leigh affords an insight 
to the intense attraction which the sea had 
for boys of that history-making epoch. That 
ardent youth addressing Oxenham, a navigator 
just returned home from an adventurous voyage 


to the Spanish Main, blurted out: ‘I want to'| 


go to sea. I want to see the Indies. I want 


way they should go to become seamen for the 
replacement of those who die or desert. A stow- 
away is sent on shore as soon as possible after 
discovery. He also runs a serious risk of receiv- 
ing three months’ imprisonment in a common 
jail for his pains. Yet we must have sailors of 
mature age to man our carrying craft. British 
ship-owners exercise the right of all employers 
of labour by buying in the cheapest market 
and selling in the dearest, and sailor boys 
are seldom seen in our merchant-ships. Con- 
sequently, seamen of British birth are surely 
becoming a lamentable exception under the red 
ensign of our fatherland. 

Captain A. G. Froud, R.N.R., during — the 
| course of an inquiry into the manning of 
| British ships, found that of thirty vessels 
' taken haphazard, no fewer than eighteen carried 
none but able seamen. Hence the forecastle, or 
| sailors’ dwelling-place, of many a  sailing-ship 
‘under the British red ensign is a veritable 
| Tower of Babel, where every language is heard 
save our own. There are not wanting sailing- 
vessels belonging to one or other of our 
principal home ports, on board which master, 
officers, and men are all foreigners. Just eight 
years ago a Californian daily newspaper, the 
San Francisco Call, gave a curious example of 
the extent to which foreigners are carried in 
our merchant-ships. A large British sailing- 
vessel, the Bandaneira, at that Pacific port was 
one day the observed of all observers. She was 
decorated with flags from stem to stern, from 
truck to rail, as though it were the occasion of 
national holiday. The papers marine 
reporter ascertained that, although an English 
—_ captain and crew were Germans, and they 


"too this means of testifying to their joy at 


the passage of a Bill in the German Reichstag 


which affected their interests. Ships thus 
manned would not only be a source of weak- 


to fight the Spaniards. Though I am a gentle-| ness, but also an element of danger, in war- 


man’s son, I’d a deal liever be a cabin boy time. The Liverpool ship Theophane disappeared — 
on board your ship.’ Of such stuff are seamen while taking a coal cargo from New South | 
made! Wales to Peru. Her published crew-list shows | 


Steam and the screw propeller have almost that her officers were British born, but her 
killed that spirit of adventure which has helped sailors were of various nationalities. There were 
to make the British flag evident and respected seven Germans, two Norwegians, two Italians, 
on every sea. No longer even does the hardy | three Swedes, one Dane, one Russian, and only 
toiler of old ‘ocean ‘fill his pockets with the four English. Captain J. Mitchell, R.N.R., in a 
good red gold, by sailing on the sea, O!’! pamphlet of 1876, gave two examples of mixed 
Prudent parents more often prevail upon their crews under the British flag, and since then 
boys to seek safer and more lucrative employ-| we have gone from bad to worse in this re- 
ment on dry land; and, worse still, many of | spect. The sailing-ship Northfleet had sixteen 


those who actually proceed to sea soon throw 
up the nautical profession in deep disgust. 
Robinson Crusoe has an ever-widening circle of 
readers, but that enchanting book appears to 
| have a decreasing influence upon each successive 

generation. Alfred Crowquill’s moral appended 


sailors. Of these there were three Russians, 
eight Swedes, two Germans, one American, and 
but two British. A steamer, the Scotland, had a 
crew consisting of eight Greeks, two Brazilians, 
eight Scandinavians, three Dutch, four Germans, 


a 


three French, one American, one Russian, one | 
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merchantman., 
_ have a master, mates, petty officers, sailors, en- 
gineers, firemen, coal-trimmers, stewards, stew- 
| ardesses, and others, in her crew. 
| Blackmore, J.P., in a paper read before the 
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Austrian, one Chinaman, one East Indian, and 
twelve Englishmen. The last-mentioned would 


' doubtless include the deck officers and marine 


engineers. ‘Comment,’ he said, ‘is needless on 
the above; they speak for themselves in all 
languages. Very many instances of a_ like 
nature might be quoted. Sufficient, however, 
has been done to indicate that the British 
mercantile marine, as at present constituted, 
would be but a broken reed to rely upon in 
the hour of danger. 

Statistics often afford much food for reflection. 
‘Facts, or what a man believes to be facts,’ 
said Mark Twain, ‘are delightful’? Curiously 
enough, the same data by delicate manipulation 
often serve to enforce contradictory propositions 
at the sweet will of the operators. Board of 
Trade returns give sixteen per centum as the 
actual gee of foreign seamen in British 
ships of the mercantile marine. Sailors, how- 
ever, frequently form a relatively insignificant 
portion of the whole crew in many a modern 
A large passenger steamship will 


Captain E. 


London Shipmasters’ Society, has referred to 
the misleading nature of these official returns. 


The correct result can only be obtained by 
taking the number of able seamen who sign the 


articles of agreement in British merchant-ships 
during one year, separate our own countrymen 
from the foreigners, and then make the com- 
parison. ‘Any other method is simply throwing 
dust in the eyes of the public, and can never 
show our strength or weakness in case of a great 
war with European powers.’ A Liverpool ship- 
owner, Mr Williamson, of statistical repute, is 
of opinion that nearly one-third of the sailors 
in British ships are foreigners, who owe no 
allegiance to the famous flag under which they 
sail. An interesting return, apparently obtained 
from an official source, has made the 
round of the public press. This being accepted 
as true, it follows that in April 1891 there was 


_ forty-three per centum of foreign sailors in our 
sailing-ships making voyages to 


ports abroad ; 
and during the first six months of 1894 the 
total percentage of foreign sailors in ships be- 
longing to the United Kingdom was forty- 
three. In London, the percentage was forty- 
eight; and in North Shields it actually reached 
sixty-seven ! 

Our near kindred on the other side of the 
stormy North Atlantic are even worse off than 
ourselves with respect to seamen of native 
birth, We continue to rigidly exclude for- 
eigners from serving Her Majesty in a war-ship. 
The United States could not possibly do with- 
out the ubiquitous foreigner in government 
ships. Otherwise, the first-class fighting-ships 
of her brand-new war navy would have to 
remain snugly moored in her home ports. Her 
naval officers are all citizens of the Great 
Republic, and equal to those of any other race 
either in theory or in practice. Not so her sailors. 
The United States war-ship Ashuelot, which met 
her fate in the China Sea about eleven years 
ago, going down with part of her crew, had one 
hundred and eleven enlisted men exclusive of 


' Americans. 


marines. This small number comprised twenty 
different races gathered from the four quarters 
of the globe. Only nineteen were native-born 
Another similar ship, the Monocacy, 
had a crew of one hundred and five exclusive 
of officers and marines. Twenty-one countries 
were represented, and foreigners held most of 
the important petty officers’ ratings. From 
personal observation of the writer, at least 
one-half of the sailors on board the United 
States flag-ship Chicago are foreigners. Mr 
F. M. Bennett, an engineer officer of the United 
States Navy, in the course of an instructive 
article entitled ‘American Men for the Ameri- 
can Navy,’ has done good service to his country 
by drawing attention to the danger to the State 
likely to arise by the employment of foreigners 
in war-ships. He suggests that ‘theories must 
be laid aside, and some practical method put 
in operation whereby an American youth can 
find in the navy of his country an opportunity 
for a career at least equal to that open to him 
in trade or in the mechanical arts.’ America 
once had a far-famed fleet of first-class clipper 
merchant-ships which held their own against 
all comers. These sailing-vessels monopolised 
the most paying routes. British shipmasters 
often murmured because the American clipper 
could command a freight in a China tea-port ; 
whereas our ships, badly modelled, for the 
purpose of evading the tonnage laws of the 
period, were utterly ignored. Much has hap- 
pened since then, however, and the glory of 
the American mercantile marine is but a mem- 
ory of the past. 

Ships of the Great Republic seem at one 
time to have been actually officered and manned 
by her sailor sons. The repugnance against a 
sea-life evinced by American youths of to-da 
must militate sadly against the wish of Ameri- 
cans to obtain a larger share of the world’s 
ocean carrying-trade. The American flag is now 
seldom seen in ports abroad displayed by mer- 
chant vessels, and the crews of her finest ships 
are of every nationality. It would be passing 
strange were England and America compelled 
to rely for seamen upon Scandinavia. Yet, 
unless some serious steps be shortly taken, this 
most undesirable result is probable in the near 
future. 

Captain G. Cawley, R.N.R., has well said that 
‘it is a question of patriotism and national 
expediency that we should foster British seamen.’ 
Not only are foreigners filling the forecastles of 
our cargo-carriers, but they are also serving as 
officers and masters. The late Admiral Hornby, 
in an important letter which appeared in the 
Times of 9th June 1894, dealing with the supply 
of seamen, remarks that ‘ship-owners complain 
that they are obliged to employ many of those 
foreigners as mates, and even as captains, for 
want of competent Englishmen. If this be 
true, it follows that the downfall of England’s 
supremacy at sea is merely a matter of time. 
The Shipmasters’ Society have denied that there 
is any truth in the imputation, Nevertheless, it 
must be confessed that foreign sailors are be- 
coming more and more numerous in British 
merchant-ships; boys are rarely found; and 
there is no restriction at present with respect 
to this insidious danger, which threatens to sap 
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the foundations of British maritime supremacy. 
No other country, save Belgium, will permit 
her merchant vessels to be manned solely by 
_ foreigners. That eelebrated nautical novelist, 
| Clark Russell, in one of his most recent yarns 
of the salt sea, makes the principal character 
truthfully say that ‘with a fok’sle so full of 
fired Dutchmen—why, when they hoist the 
| English red ensign, the flag’s the bitterest lie 
_ since Annynius and Sophia.’ Our heritage is 
| the sea, and the incessant influx of foreign sea- 
- men does not tend to make it secure for those 
_ coming after us. To have British-born seamen 
| requires that our youth shall be trained on our 
_ merchant-ships, and ship-owners will not have 

boys. Hence the supply of native-born seamen 
will grow surely less, while those seamen found 
in British ships will be either inefficient or 
foreign. It is high time that this question of 
the supply of seamen received the serious atten- 
tion of our foremost legislators ere it be too 
late. Sea-going training ships have become 
almost absolutely necessary to ensure even a 
So eee of competent merchant seamen of 
ritish birth. 


RICHARD MAITLAND—CONSUL. 
By L. T. Meave and Professor Ropert K. Dova.as. 
STORY Il.—A VICTIM OF THE KOLAO-HWUY. 
CHAPTER I. 

Arrer the exciting adventures related in the 


last story, the Foreign Office thought it well, 
for more than one reason, to remove Richard 
Maitland from the Consulate at Ch’anyang to 
the larger treaty port of Tingchiang. Here he 
was in the centre of a large English com- 
munity ; and as time passed, the strange events 
which had so seriously destroyed his peace, and 
almost cost him his life, began to fade from 


his mind. He commenced once again to look | too 


upon life from a humorous and kindly stand- 
point. He was soon an immense favourite with 
the English residents, and began also to be 


popular with those Chinamen who came in his. 


way. 

On the day when this story opens, Maitland 
was in his most genial frame of mind. An 
entertainment on a very magnificent scale was 
to take place that evening at the Consulate. 
To this festivity nearly all the English resi- 
dents of the place were invited. Amongst the 
expected guests was a young man of the name 
of Wilfrid Sterling. He had been a resident 
at Tingchiang for some years, and was one of 
the most popular of the English inhabitants. 
On this occasion his name was in every one’s 
mouth, for he had just returned from England 
bringing his bride with him. Mrs Sterlin 
happened to belong to a family whom Maitlan 
knew well in the old country, and it was 
primarily in her honour that the ball was 
given. 

In due course the company began to as- 
semble. The splendid rooms of the Consulate 
were brightly lighted. The gardens and verandas 


were rendered gay with Chinese lanterns and 
various other illuminations. A spirited band 
kept up a constant and gay strain of music. It 
would have been difficult anywhere to find a 
more brilliant or more animated scene. The 
hour was close on midnight; but the special 
guests of the evening—Sterling and his wife-—had 
not arrived. As the moments flew by without 
their putting in an appearance, the feeling of 
expectation which all shared gradually si He 
that of disappointment. A bride was not to be 
found every day at Tingchiang ; and this bride, 
report said, was both beautiful and young. 
aitland had seen Mrs Sterling that morn- 

ing. She and her husband had promised to 
arrive in good time; the Consul was therefore 
beginning to feel a slight sense of uneasiness 
at their prolonged absence, when a commotion 
near one of the principal entrances caused him 
to hurry forward. One of the Chinese servants 
called the names of Mr and Mrs Sterling in 
a shrill, high, penetrating voice, and a slender 
girl in white, accompanied by a tall square- 
shouldered young man, came eagerly forward. 

‘Better late than never, exclaimed Maitland, 
as a extended a hearty hand of welcome to 
each. 

‘We were unexpectedly delayed. We are ever 
so sorry,’ explained Mrs Sterling. 

Maitland offered her his arm, and _ they 
entered the ballroom together. 

All eyes were immediately fixed on the 
poms bride’s pretty face. The brightness of 
er complexion, her fresh and rounded cheeks, 
the delicate lines of her soft mouth, all pro- 
claimed to those habitués of an Oriental climate 
the fact of her late arrival from England. 

‘She will soon lose those roses,’ whispered a 
sallow-faced lady to a young naval officer with 
whom she was dancing. 

‘What a beautiful girl she is!’ he replied. 
‘I hope I may get introduced to her. Her 
husband is a remarkably good-looking fellow 


‘Oh, Wilfrid Sterling has been the pet of all 
the English residents for a long time,’ replied 
Mrs Anstruther. ‘He is one of the best-natured, 
jolliest fellows I have ever come across. We 
were all astonished when he suddenly got leave 
of absence and rushed off to England; and 
still more amazed when the news reached us 
that he was coming back with an English wife. 
He, was not quite well when he left—I only 
“— the change has done him good.’ 

ere Mrs truther looked eagerly across 
the room at Sterling, as he stood in the recess 
of a window. He was not speaking, and some 
— of worry were plainly discernible on his 
row. 

‘Now that I look at him, he does not seem 
much better for the change, she continued. 
‘What a pity !—one would have thought that 
England and matrimony would have set up any 
man. 

‘Sterling’s complexion is as sallow as his 
wife’s is the reverse, replied Captain Jeffrey. 
‘I should say—though perhaps it is treason to 
think such a thing—that your good friend 
indulges in opium-smoking on the quiet.’ 

‘I am certain he does not, replied Mrs 
Anstruther with indignation ; ‘he is as steady 
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a fellow as any in the settlement. But come 
this way; I must se to him, and get him 
to introduce me to Mrs Sterling.’ 

Sterling had moved farther into the recess 
of the window. No one was speaking to him 
for a moment, and the look of anxiety seemed 
to deepen and grow more marked on his dark, 
handsome face. His young wife was standin 
not ten yards away from him. Her girlish an 
silvery laughter floated to him where he stood. 
He suddenly clenched his teeth. 

‘For Evelyn’s sake, I will cut this Gordian 
knot, he said to himself. 

Just at this moment Mrs Anstruther came 
up to him. ‘How do you do?’ she said. 
cATlow me to introduce my friend, Captain 
Jeffrey. I am delighted to welcome you back, 
Mr Sterling. Pray, introduce me without any 
delay to your wife. How sweet and fresh and 
charming she looks—in short, almost a child.’ 

‘Evelyn is nineteen,’ replied Sterling. ‘She 
‘will be only too glad to make your acquaint- 
ance, Mrs Anstruther; and if you can help her 
in any way, you will secure my abundant 
gratitude. She knows nothing of the life here ; 
and I am very much afraid may suffer from 
loneliness while I am busy at the office.’ 

‘Oh, she won’t suffer from that long,’ said 
Mrs Anstruther. ‘There isn’t a lady in the 
settlement who won’t be good to your bride. 
—Oh, how provoking! Mr Maitland has taken 
her away to a distant part of the room. Most 
inconsiderate of our good Consul. I see that 
my introduction must wait. Well, I will come 
back to you presently; in the meantime, I 
should like you and my friend Captain Jeffrey 
to know each other.’ 

Sterling bowed; and Mrs Anstruther, seeing 
a new acquaintance, hurried off to exch 
greetings. The two young men were left stand- 
ing side by side in the veranda. 

‘Why don’t you join the dancers? said Cap- 
tain Jeffrey presently. 

Before Sterling could reply, some one touched 
his coat from behind. He turned abruptly ; a 
Chinese servant who had come up slipped a 
small piece of paper into his hand. His ers 
closed over it tremulously ; he could not quite 
conceal his emotion. 

‘You will excuse me for a moment, Captain 
Jeffrey, while I attend to this, he said. 

He went up and stood under the light of a 
Chinese lantern. His eyes quickly devoured the 
following words: ‘Meet me under the willow 
tree by the bridge which crosses the Mien 
stream, at twelve to-night. If you dare to dis- 
obey, or if you breathe a word to the autho- 
rities, an order will at once be issued for the 
murder of yourself and of your wife; so obey 
and tremble.’ 

Having read this ominous epistle twice, the 
a man crushed it tightly in the palm of 
is right hand, and turning to Captain Jeffrey, 
who been watching him with undisguised 
interest and some slight alarm, began to speak 
in a husky voice. 

‘This letter is of importance, he said; ‘I 
must attend to it immediately.’ 

‘You cannot intend to leave us!’ exclaimed 
Jeffrey. ‘Why, you and your wife have only 
just arrived, and I know our good friend Mait- 


land has been expecting you the whole even- 
ing.’ 

‘I know it, worse luck, muttered Sterling. 
‘The business which now calls me awa 
delayed my coming here in time. Now, I must 
hurry off. I wonder if you would be good- 
natured 1 to take a message from me to 
Mrs Sterling 

‘I will, with all the pleasure in the world.’ 

‘A thousand thanks. Pray, do not stand on 
ceremony with her. Tell her I asked you to 
speak to her. Say that I have been obliged to 
leave here unexpectedly, but I expect to be 
home early to-morrow morning. Ask Maitland 
to see that she has a sedan-chair home to our 
hong [house]. I shall be eternally grateful if 
you can do this for me.’ 

A grave expression came over Captain Jeffrey’s 
a ntti face when Sterling left him. 

‘That lad looks as if he had got into some 
sort of trouble,” he muttered. ‘Yes, of course ; 
I will take his message to his pretty wife ; but 
I will also interfere sufficiently in the matter 
to consult Maitland. I confess I do not like 
the look of things. That letter, which evidently 
gave Sterling such a shock, was not written by 
an lishman.’ 

As these thoughts passed quickly through his 
mind, Captain Jeffrey re-entered the heated 
ballroom. 

Meanwhile, Sterling having reached the outer 
air, stood still for a moment to breathe and 
consider how best to act. His head was burn- 
ing, and his pulses were beating fast. He knew 
too well the purport of the paper which had 
been put into his hands in Maitland’s drawing- 
room. Its contents, short and stern as they 
were, were not any shorter or sterner than the 
- which would be his if he dared to disobey 
them. 

‘Obey and tremble, said the writer of the 
note. Sterling was as plucky a young English- 
man as could be found anywhere, but at the 
present moment he undoubtedly felt a strong 
sense of fear. 

The circumstances under which he now found 
himself were as follows: He was entrapped by 
one of the most terrible of the many secret 
socicties which abound in China. The document 
which he still held in his hand was stamped 
with the seal of this society ; and though the 
paper was unsigned, the unfortunate young man 
was able to make a shrewd guess as to the per- 
sonality of the writer. 

Wilfrid Sterling was the junior partner in a 
large firm of tea-merchants. He had come from 
England when little more than a lad, and for 
a long time all had gone well with him; but 
in an evil hour he had been tempted into an 
opium saloon by a Chinese acquaintance. He 
had gone there principally from curiosity, and 
did not even intend to indulge in the pipe. 
This scruple, however, was quickly overcome ; 
and although at first he had found some diffi- 
culty in inhaling the drug, and had wondered 
what gratification its votaries could possibly 
find in the opium pipe, by degrees he learned 
to breathe it in, and then the delight of its 
fumes fairly intoxicated him. His first evening 
at the opium saloon was followed by many 
others. n, evening after evening found him 
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there, until at last the one dream of his life 
was to repair to the den, and there rejoice in 
visions of joy, beauty, and happiness until the 
small-hours of the morning. In the daytime 
he made desperate struggles to overcome the 
vice which was undermining his manhood, 
but evening after evening found him again the 
victim of this terrible temptation. 

Bad as this state of things was, however, 
there was worse to follow. More often than 
not, when indulging in the opium pipe, he was 
associated on the same divan with a Chinaman 
of the name of Lin. Close neighbourhood and 
a certain affinity of tastes brought about an 
alliance; and as time went on, Lin confessed 
himself to be a member of the Kolao-hwuy, 
one of the largest and most famous of the 
secret societies which abounded in all parts of 
the empire. Even to mention the name of the 
Kolao-hwuy was to strike terror in many a 
breast. But Sterling, under the influence of the 


drug, listened to his companion’s speech with | go 


complaisance, and gradually became himself in- 
doctrinated with Lin’s views of the iniquities of 
the present dynasty, and the past glories of the 
dynasty of Ming. One marked effect of opium- 
smoking is that it weakens the will and demor- 
alises the sense of right and wrong. Under the 
influence of the fumes, Sterling listened to his 
companion with deep sympathy, and eventually 
authorised Lin to enter his name as a candi- 
date for election to the society. 

He had no sooner done this than the re- 
action came, and he hurried back to his lodg- 
ings in the English settlement in a state of 
terror. 

The next morning, however, unexpected relief 
came. It was necessary to send a member of 
the firm to England without delay, and Ster- 
ling, as the youngest partner, was the man 
appointed to undertake the business. Within 
two days he found himself far from Ting- 
chiang, and ho that he had also ag away 
for ever the vice which had so nearly ruined 
him. The bracing climate of his native land, 
and the society of those whom he loved best, 
helped further to restore him. The evils of 
the habits he had contracted were borne in 
strongly upon him, and he vowed a fierce vow 
that never again would he take an opium pipe 
within his lips. During his stay in England, 
Sterling met the daughter of an old friend of 
Richard Maitland’s. 

Evelyn Stanhope was a beautiful girl, with 
sparkling i and a vivacious temperament. 

rye J fell in love with her almost at first 
sight—his passion was returned ; and when he 
set. sail in for China, Evelyn accompanied 
him as his wife. During their short engage- 
ment, he had often felt inclined to tell the 

irl whom he loved the story of his brief fall 
rom the paths of virtue; but he had not suf- 
ficient courage to undertake this task. He could 
not bear to see the reproach which he was 
quite certain would fill Evelyn’s dark eyes ; and 
as he now considered the whole thing at an end, 
he hoped that his bride might never learn how 
nearly his life had been wrecked. 

and, his brief wooing an ty marri 

they young man had the 


promise he had given to Lin. Lin, however, 
was the sort of person who never forgets. It 
was one of the objects of his life to gain recruits 
for the society, and he hoped great things from 
the young Englishman. 

Sterling and his wife spent two or three 
weeks 0} rfect happiness at Tingchiang 
before the blow fell. On the evening, how- 
ever, of Maitland’s ball, as he was preparing to 
accompany Evelyn to the scene of estivities, 
he was met by an emissary of Lin’s, who 
whispered to him that he would presently 
receive a substantial token of Lin’s identity. 
The news came as a terrible shock to the un- 
fortunate young man. He returned to the room 
where his pretty wife stood in her white dress, 
looked at her with passionate trouble in his 
eyes, and wondered if even now he might dare 
to tell her the truth. 

‘We are late already, Wilfrid, exclaimed Mrs 
— in an eager tone—‘had we not better 


Sterling sat somewhat in shadow, and she 
did not notice how pale and haggard his face 
had grown. 

‘Yes, yes, we'll go at once,’ he exclaimed. 

He roused himself—a sedan-chair was sent 
for, and the yours couple were carried quickly 
to the Consulate. 

The fatal note, therefore, which was so soon 
slipped into Sterling’s hand, came by no means 
as a surprise. 

As he stood now, in the open air, just out- 
side the Consulate, the thought of all this note 
involved made him feel for a few moments as 
if his reason would be upset. To flee was hope- 
less ; to struggle was absolutely vain. The old 
habits—the old horrors—would once more sur- 
round him. 

‘Nay,’ he said half aloud; ‘if it were only 
the old habits—the old demoralising vice! It 
is worse, far worse things which I have now 
to fear. What madness seized me when I 
promised to become a member of such a terrible 


and — society as the Kolao-hwuy? 
a 


Well, I dare not hesitate ; there is no turning 
back. I must meet Lin under the willow-tree 
which crosses the Mien. Yes, and it only 
wants half an hour to twelve o'clock. I can’t 
risk Evelyn’s life. Yes, I must obey. What a 
frightful position to be in! how little I guessed 
what a noose I was slipping round my neck 
when I became friends with an unscrupulous 
fellow like Lin,’ 

The — was warm, the sky cloudless; but 
Sterling shivered as he stood alone and allowed 
these thoughts to rush through his brain, Then 
making a t effort, he pulled himself to- 
gether. ‘Whatever happens, I must play the 
man,’ he exclaimed. ‘I must be wary, cautious, 
cunning—there may be a loophole of escape ; 
but at present there is nothing for me but to 
obey—well, at least I will not tremble. Out- 
wardly, I’ll show these Chinese beggars that 
I have got the grit of an Englishman about 
me.’ 

He hurried forward, hastening his steps as he 
knew that the time of the appointment was 
close at hand. He soon left the town behind 
him, and the soft night-air fanning his heated 


forehead brought back some degree of courage 
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to his heart. As he walked faster and faster, 
houses occurred at rare intervals, until by-and- 
by he found himself in the neighbourhood of 
the rice-fields and beyond the reach of human 
dwellings. A walk of a mile and a half farther 
along the narrow path which bordered the rice- 
fields brought him to the spot where the 
appointment had been made. As he approached 
a willow-tree, he trembled again with anxiety 
and horror. The place, however, was perfectly 
quiet, not a soul within sight. The solitude 
and the peace had a strange power of relievin; 
Sterling from his worst terrors. He looke 
around him, to right and left. No one was 
waiting for him at the willow-tree. This fact 
brought immense comfort to his overstrained 
nerves, and he said to himself, with a sigh of 
gladness, that doubtless he was after all but 
the victim of a hoax. He was about to turn 
back in, when suddenly, from behind a 
bush, Lin and another man who was an abso- 
lute stranger to Sterling, appeared. He started 
violently when he saw them. 

‘Your Excellency has done well to come,’ 
said Lin, ‘and it is high time we started.’ 

The revulsion of feeling from hope once again 
to despair, had made the poor young English- 
man almost incapable of speech. 

‘Are you in a dream? said Lin roughly. 
‘I said it was high time we started.’ 

Sterling made an effort to find speech. 

‘It is many months since we talked of these 
matters,’ he said. ‘I have married since then ; 
and though approving of the principles of your 
society, Té not now feel inclined to join its 
ranks.’ 

A grim smile passed like a flash over Lin’s 
austere face. 

‘The order has gone forth at the Willow 
Lodge for your initiation,” he said. ‘And the 
punishment for non-compliance stated in the 
summons is no idle threat, I can assure 
ou.’ 

F As he spoke, his companion planted himself 
on the narrow causeway along which Sterlin 
had come, and the manner of both men showe 
that at all events in this matter they were 
fully in earnest. 

For a moment he scarcely knew how to act. 
Whether he obeyed or disobeyed the summons, 
he felt that ruin was awaiting him. If he 
became a member of the society, there was no 
knowing what terrible commission he might be 
called upon to accomplish. If he refused to 
take the initiatory vows, he and his young wife 
would certainly both fall victims to the secret 
and awful power which never failed to strike 
those who had once put themselves in its grasp. 
Scarcely a moment was given him for delibera- 
tion, and in the confused and hurried rush 
of thought which passed through his brain, 
he tried to consider which course entailed the 
least fearful consequences to Evelyn. After 
brief and rapid thought, he made up his mind 
that the a thing now to do was to follow 
the men. For the present at least, his life and 
his wife’s were safe, and he must leave conse- 
quences to the future. 

‘I will go with you, he said to Lin. ‘How 


far is it to the place?’ 
‘Not far, said Lin. ‘We will take you there 


straight, and you will be able to get home in 
good time in the morning.’ 

‘Then let us get it over quickly, said 
Sterling. 

In sober silence, the three men set forth in 
Indian file, Lin taking the lead, Sterling fol- 
lowing, and the other man bringing up the 
rear. By many secret and divers paths, they 
crossed a rough and mountainous country, until 
at last they came to a narrow opening in the 
rocks which went by the name of the ‘Sun 
Moon Pass.’ Here, a stern-looking custodian 
awaited them, motionless; when the three men 
approached him, he turned and d a secret 
sign with Lin, and immediately afterwards de- 
manded a small fee in money from Sterling. 

‘Give him a trifle and come on, said Lin in 
his harshest tone. 

The Englishman obeyed mechanically. The 
three walked on quickly once again until, 
having crossed a stone bridge over a rapidly 
flowing river, they reached a small building 
which went by the name of the ‘Hall of 
Fidelity and Loyalty. Here Lin and his friend | 
were obliged to produce their diplomas. They 
did so quickly, and hurried Sterling on at a 
greater speed than ever. After a further walk 
of some distance, they reached the Lodge known 
as the ‘City of Willows. This ominous-look- 
ing place was surrounded by a wall which 
resembled the approach to a camp. Here a 
number of men stood waiting, and Sterling was 
informed by Lin that they were neophytes, 
who, like himself, were to be initiated into the 
society that evening. The neophytes were all 
attended, as Sterling was himself, by well- 
accredited brethren. So soon as the party 
met outside the ‘City of Willows, they were 
led within the first gate of the camp, where 
they found themselves face to face with an 
official whom Lin described to Sterling as 
the Vanguard. The candidates were paraded 
one by one before this individual, who asked 
them their names and ages. Sterling’s English 
face and figure formed a striking contrast to 
those of the other neophytes, and as he passed 
before the Vanguard, the man favoured him with 
a piercing and suspicious glance. 

‘What is the name of this neophyte?’ he 
said, turning quickly round to Lin. 

‘Sterling, the Englishman, your Excellency, 
whose services we have been so anxious to 
secure for our society,’ replied Lin, in a some- 
what pompous tone. 

‘Is he fikely to be loyal and faithful?’ asked 
the Vanguard. 

To this question Lin replied in too low a 
tone for Sterling to catch his words, but the 
ominous look on his face was the reverse of 
reassuring. 

The Vanguard now once again asked Sterling’s 
name. This proved a severe puzzle to his un- 
accustomed lips, nor did he feel equal to co 
with the spelling of such an unwonted oui 
he finally ended by writing it down as follows 
—Ssu-Ta-ling. 

When all the names had been duly regis- 
tered, the Vanguard gave the word of com- 
mand. 

‘Form the Bridge of Swords,’ he shouted in 
a sonorous voice. 
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In compliance with this startling order, the 
brethren immediately formed themselves into 
two ranks, which were distinguished by the 
materials of their swords; the swords held by 
the right rank being made of steel, and those 
by the left, of copper. Having raised the 
swords so as to meet in the air in the form 
of a bridge, the neophytes, conducted by their 
introducers, were obliged to pass beneath them, 
and were then immediately led forward into 
the presence of two generals who were guarding 
the Gate. 

‘Name the “New Horses,”’ commanded these 
officers. 

The V; rd immediately replied by read- 
ing out the list of candidates; and Sterling 
found himself with the other neophytes intro- 
duced into the Hall, where the task of instruct- 
ing the new members in the objects and rules 
of the society began. 


BLONDIN. 


RopE-waALKERS, like lion-tamers and poets, are 
born and not made. Blondin began to walk 
along a rope when he was only four. years old, 
and at twice that age gave a special exhibition 
before the king of Italy at Turin. And last 
Christmas, although over seventy years of age, 
when performing on the high-rope in the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington, he appeared as nimble 
and active as ever. He went through much the 
same performance as that which startled the 
public at the Crystal Palace about thirty years 
ago. He ran along the rope; he did the 
journey in a sack and blindfolded; he stood 
upright in a chair, which he had previously 
balanced in the centre of the rope; he stood 
on his head on the rope, and concluded by 
carrying his attendant across. When performing 
at the Crystal Palace in 1860 he made one 
hundred pounds a day by his exhibitions, and 
one hundred and fifty pounds when he had 
two exhibitions. A rope two inches in diameter, 
and two hundred and forty yards long, was 
stretched from the level of the hand-rail of the 
highest gallery in the transept right across to 
the other side, and kept from swinging laterally 
by fifteen pairs of guy-lines. The rope was 
made steady, but not rigid, at one hundred and 
seventy feet from the ground. There Blondin 
disported himself as if the narrow rope were as 
broad and safe as a London street. He turned 
somersaults, walked blindfolded; passed along 
the rope with his feet in waste-paper baskets. 
He even carried a cooking-stove, and fastened it 
on the centre of the rope, and cooked an ome- 
lette there. Once, when he pretended to slip, 
two ladies fainted right away. A spectator has 
written: ‘We have seen enough to set our 
pulses thumping painfully, to send a cold sick- 
ening terror crawling along our veins, to make 
us very glad to look anywhere but on ‘the rope, 
when the fascination which riveted our gaze 
upon it had a little died away. When this 


happened, and we looked around, we beheld a 
more curious spectacle than Blondin will ever 
present, reflected in the sea of up-turned faces 
that were watching him.’ If this was so in the 
Crystal Palace, what must have been the terrible 
fascination and tension of feeling in watching 
him cross and recross Niagara? 

Blondin is the nom de thédtre of Jean Frangois 
Gravelet, who was born at Hesdin, near Calai 
on the 28th of February 1824. His father— 
whose nickname, ‘Blondin,’ from the colour of 
his hair, has descended to his son—was a sol- 
dier of the first French Empire, who had seen 
service under Napoleon at Ansterlita, Wagram, 
and Moscow, but died when his son was in his 
ninth year. a ip and strength that young 
Blondin displayed even in his fourth year was 
marvellous ; and when only a few years older, he 
was trained by the Principal of L’ Ecole de Gymvnase 
at Lyons in many tic feats, and after six 
months there, was brought out as ‘The Little 
Wonder.’ He excelled especially at tight-rope 
dancing, jumping, and somersault-throwing. One 
of his jumps was over a double rank of soldiers 
with bayonets fixed. The agent of an American 
company—the Ravels—aware of his success in 
the French provinces, gave him a two years’ 
engagement for the United States, which after- 
wi extended to eight years. He went to 
America in 1855; and it must have been about 
four years later, when looking across the 
Niagara Falls, that he remarked to Mr Ravel: 
‘What a splendid place to bridge with a tight- 
rope ! 

en at the end of his contract, although 
called idiot and madman, he endeavoured to 
carry this daring project of crossing the Falls 
on the tight-rope into execution. In the spring 
of 1859 he took rooms in the Hotel at Niagara 
Falls village, and to make his arrange- 
ments. There was some difficulty at first in get- 
ting permission from the proprietors on either 
side of the river. A Mr Hamblin was good for 
the necessary thirteen hundred dollars for the 
rope to span the fifteen hundred feet of roaring 
water below the Falls. The bank on one side 
was about one hundred and sixty feet in height ; 
on the other, one hundred and seventy. He 
crossed for the first time on the 30th of June, 
in the presence of what was said to be a con- 
course of upwards of fifty thousand people. On 
the 4th of July he crossed again, his bod 
—— in a heavy sack of blankets; wi 
eyes thus blindfolded, his step was as steady as 
if he saw. In the middle of the month he 
crossed, wheeling a wheelbarrow; and on the 
5th of August, in crossing, he turned somer- 
saults and performed various gymnastic feats on 
the rope. He crossed with a man on his back 
on the 19th; and on the 27th as a Siberian 
exile in shackles. On the 2d of September he 
crossed at night, and stood on his head amid 
a blaze of fireworks. In the summer of 1860 
he crossed below the Suspension Bridge; but 
pet, he had great difficulty in adjusting 
is one-inch rope, and nearly lost his life in 
fixing the lateral guy-ropes. The difficulty and 
danger in crossing was increased by a dip of 
forty feet on the leash of the rope. His last 


performance here, on the 14th of September 
1860, was witnessed by the Prince of Wales and 
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suite and a vast assembly of spectators. The 
Prince eagerly and anxiously watched his pro- 

through a telescope ; and on Blondin being 
presented afterwards, his first words of greeting 
were: ‘Thank God, it is all over’ At this 
time he crossed with a man on his back, tra- 
versed the rope in a sack and blindfolded, and 
even went across on stilts. In traversing the 
rope With a man on his back, the time occu- 
ied was forty-five minutes; he set the man 
own, while he rested six times on the rope. 
Fancy the man thus climbing again on his 


shoulders and inserting his legs in the hooks | 
attached to the hips of the gymnast for his 


ort ! 
ne Prince of Wales sent a special cheque to 
Blondin after his great feat; another of his 
ifts was a cluster diamond ring; and the in- 
bitants of the village gave him a gold medal, 
as a tribute of admiration, with this inscription : 
‘Presented to Mons. J. F. Blondin by the 
Citizens of Niagara Falls, in appreciation of a 
feat never before attempted by man, but by 
him successfully performed on the 19th of 
August 1859, that of carrying a man upon his 
oe ane the Falls of Niagara on a Tight-rope.’ 
Probably, these feats are never likely again to 
be repeated by even the most daring and 
accomplished rope-walker. 
Since his triumphs at Ni Blondin has 
made more than four thousand ascents in all 
— of the world without the slightest acci- 
ent. He used his Niagara rope for the first 
performance at the Crystal Palace; in one of 
these performances the man who had charge of 
the fireworks sent him off his balance, and he 
narrowly missed falling one hundred and twenty 
feet, by catching hold of the rope. He drop 
his balancing-pole, however. is only other 
misadventures were while wheeling a lioness 
down the ‘sag’ of the rope; it became entangled 
with the line regulating his descent, and he 
had to return walking backwards. At Birming- 
ham reservoir the sag of the rope caused him 
to cross knee-deep in water at one part. The 
riding along the rope on a special bicycle seems 
a difficult feat, and the finish up, surrounded by 
a blaze of fireworks, was very effective. 
Apparently, Blondin does not know what nerv- 
ousness means, and his secret has been described 
as confidence in himself, obtained by long 
habit in rope-walking. There is no doubt some 
of the victims he has carried across his ro 
have suffered. He would talk to them on the 
most indifferent subjects; tell them to sit_per- 


su 


fectly still, and avoid clutching him round the | his 


neck, or look downward when in mid-air. He 
has frequently detected a gasp of relief from 
the man on his back, when the end of the 
rope and platform were reached. What he 
considers as one of his greatest feats was in 
walking on a rope from the mainmast to the 
mizzen on board the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamer Poonah, while on her way to Australia, 
between Aden and Galle in 1874. He had to 
sit down five times while the heaviest waves 
were approaching the ship. 

is baggage when on tour consists of the 
following: a main rope of eight hundred feet ; 
circumference six and a half inches; weight 
eight hundredweight: twenty-eight straining- 


ropes, fifty guide-ropes, eighty tying-bars—the 
average weight, not including poles, being five 
and a half tons. The freight of his fixings— 
including, we suppose, a huge travelling tent, 
which can encompass fourteen thousand people 
—amounted to one thousand pounds between 
Southampton and Melbourne. About three days 
are consumed in making his preparations, by 
the aid of a dozen assistants. The due adjust- 
ment of his rope is his principal care, and he 
superintends every detail. 

n a fragment of autobiography written some 
years ago, Blondin tells us that the rope he 
generally used was formed with a flexible core 
of steel wire covered with the best Manila 
hemp, about an inch or three-quarters in dia- 
meter, several hundred yards in length, and 
costing about one hundred pounds. A large 
windlass at either end of the rope served to 
make .. taut, while it was supported by two 
high poles. His balancing-poles, of ash-wood 
vary in length, and are in three sections, and 
weigh from thirty-seven to forty-seven pounds. 
He is indifferent as to the height at which he 
is to perform. Blondin has never confessed to 
any nervousness on the rope, and while walking, 
he generally looks eighteen or twenty feet 
ahead, and whistles or hums some snatch of 
a song. The time kept by a musical band has 
frequently aided him in oy. his balance. 
Blondin is something of both carpenter and 
blacksmith, and is able to make his own models 
and fit up his own apparatus. 

At Niagara House, South Ealing, he is quite 
a country gentleman, surrounded by his pet 
black and tan terriers, and poultry, and recreates 
himself, and does a stroke of honest work in 
his workshop with its lathe and forge. He is 
no smoker, takes little or no wine, and is a 
good billiard player. This blue-eyed, fair-com- 
plexioned, ruddy old man seems to have the 
secret of perpetual youth. He displays a pro- 
fusion of diamond studs and rings; and besides 
his gifts from the Prince of Wales, has had 
many honours from crowned heads. He is the 
proud ssor of one of the two gold medals 
struck in commemoration of the opening of the 
Crystal Palace in 1854. The Queen has the 
other. He has, besides, the Cross from Queen 
Isabel of Spain, which entitles him to the title 
of Chevalier ; while the Australians bestowed a 
handsome cross upon him of Australian gold. 

Blondin possesses besides a wonderful scrap- 
book, containing extracts and pictures from 
newspapers in ost every language, recording 
is feats in various parts of the world. Here 
is a gem entitled ‘A Noad to Mr Blondin: 
Remarkable pusson! enterprisin’ Strainger! 
startid on to a railrode trac, or 
ston; then you took to fensis ; 


You 
praps a cur 
and then you Soared to rafters of noo houses. 


Remarkable pusson! Bi merely a taikin ov a 
walk you clear 1000 dolers neerly every time. 
Then the hier you get the Straiter you kin 
walk, this shows you ain’t at al like common 
foax, wich can’t walk mutch when they are 
Elevated.’ 

There have been rope-dancers and rope- 
walkers before Blondin, but he claims to have 
been the first to perform on the horizontal 
tight-rope. Previous performances were on hori- 
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zontal slack-ropes, or ropes fastened diagonally 
from a height to the ground. And certainly 
he has shown as much care, talent, and origin- 
ality in the manufacture and adjustment of his 
ropes, as in his performances, else he had not 
lived till now. 

The Romans were familiar with performances 
on the tight-rope, and Pliny has described the 
evolutions of ae hants thereon. At the mar- 

riage festivities of Charles VI. with Isabel of 
_ Bavaria in 1385, a rope-dancer walked along 

a rope stretched between St Michael’s Church 
and Notre-Dame, with burning candles in his 
hand. A Spaniard danced and tumbled on a 
_ tight-rope at another royal marriage in 1501— 
‘sometime on pattens, sometime with tennis 
| balls, sometime with fetters of iron, dancing 
_ with bells, and leaping many leaps upon the 


| said cables both forward and backward. He 


played some time with a sword and a buckler ; 
eftsoon he cast himself suddenly from the rope, 
, and hung by the toes, sometimes by the teeth, 
most marvellously and with ae ee sleight and 
cunning that any man could do” A man slid 
_ down a rope from the top of St Paul’s, without 
_ aid of hand or foot, in 1554. Pepys, under date 
September 15th, 1657, records the feats of a 
wonderful rope-dancer. And all through the 
eighteenth century there are references now and 
again to this amusement. Cadman, a_ rope- 
walker, was killed by a fall from a_ rope 
stretched from Shrewsbury Church tower across 
the Severn to the fields on the other side. 
And this is part of his epitaph : 
*Twas not for want of skill, 

Or courage, to perform the task, he fell: 

No, no—a faulty cord, being drawn too tight, 

Hurried his soul on high to take her flight, 

Which bid the body here beneath good-night. 

No wonder Blondin sees personally after the 

making and adjustment of his rope, when all 
the risks to be run are fully realised. 


SCHLOSS MANSFELD. 


On a wooded hill, in the midst of a_ bare, 
unattractive landscape, in Prussian Saxony, not 
far from Luther’s town of Eisleben, rise the 
walls of Schloss Mansfeld, one of the most 
notable fortresses in Germany during those 
stormy centuries when a great noble was a 
werful factor in the history of his country. 
or generations the Lords of Mansfeld played 
_ their parts in the tragic drama—‘stern lords 
and mighty,’ as their chronicler calls them, 
' ruling like independent princes over the wide 
tract of land which, by fair means or foul, 
they had gradually drawn under their sway, 
and passing away at last, after a blaze of 
meteoric splendour, in the Thirty Years’ War, 
in a riot of pride and luxury, of debt and 
fraternal hatred—one of the saddest ruins of 
a grand old family of which even German 
| annals can furnish us with an example. 
' ©The old order changeth, giving place to 
new.’ And surely, nowhere could the contrast 
be more striking than at Mansfeld now. 
Round the base of the hill, far almost as eye 
can see, the commercial spirit of the nineteenth 
century shows itself in a most unlovely aspect. 
The low swelling hills are pierced by mines in 


every direction ; the tall chimneys of furnaces 
and smelting-houses pour forth volumes of 
black unsavoury smoke; small towns and _yil- 
lages inhabited by rough miners ; fields on whose 
red metallic soil grow but scanty harvests ; un- 
sheltered roads over which the wind sweeps 
in fury; black heaps of ashes and refuse—make 
up, spite of the human activity of which they 
tell, a sad picture, rendered sadder still by the 
knowledge that these mines, the source of the 
wealth and power of the Mansfelds, were also, 
indirectly, the cause of their shameful decay, 
In the last few months, the mines have been 
inundated, and are now closed, thousands of 
men being thrown out of employ. The sub- 
sidence of the great lake near Halle, the 
waters of which are believed to have forced a 
subterranean passage into the galleries, has 
provided the scientific world of Germany with 
an interesting problem. 

A modern house has been built in connee- 

tion with the best-preserved portion of the old 
castle ; terraced gardens have been laid out on 
what remains of the gigantic fortifications ; the 
tournament court is now a grass plot with 
_flower-beds and fruit-trees; a lodge, recently 
| erected, occupies the site of the old gate-tower. 
| Passing under this and crossing the drawbridge, 
/you look down into the broad deep moat, 
_ where trees are growing amid fragments of 
enormous masonry. Shattered as the ruins are, 
they have so far escaped the ravages of Time 
as to allow us to trace out the lines of the 
ancient building; while the Gothic chapel and 
spiral staircase, the gems of Mansfeld, remain 
almost entire. 

There is no record of the foundation of this 
mighty stronghold; the first mention of it 
occurs in the Saxon wars of the twelfth cen- 
tury, when it was already a place of consider- 
able importance. Its owners, the Counts of 

Mansfeld, are said to have acquired their lands 

‘in the following manner: a doughty warrior 
in the service of the Emperor Henry IV., when 
told to name the reward of some great service, 
modestly asked for so much ground as he could 
sow with a bushel of corn. The request was 
granted ; and he, dropping grain by grain warily, 
to the amazement and chagrin of his comrades, 
traced the borders of the county which bore 
from that day the name of the Man’s Field. 
In corroboration of the legend, the Counts bore 
six grains of corn gules on a field argent. 

As they became more powerful, adding, by 
conquest or by marriage, fief after fief to their 
fair possessions, this story of their origin was 
considered too modern, and zealous chroniclers, 
groping into the mists of prehistoric times, 
discovered a certain Hoyer the Red, whose 
prowess eclipsed most of his companions of 
Arthur’s Round Table. Hoyer was always a 
favourite name with the Counts of Mansfeld. 
They were masters of all the country round, 
and at the period of their greatest prosperity, 
no fewer than seven ruling families of the 
name dwelt in their respective fortresses, while 
the main line resided in Mansfeld itself, where 
it was represented by three brothers, who 
shared the castle, naming their respective abodes 
the Vorder (Front), Mittel (Middle), and Hinter 


(Rear) Ort. 
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Their descendants dwelt for generations shut 
up between these walls, hating each other with 
a hatred born of jealousy and greed, nourished 
by constant intercourse, and finally embittered 
by difference of creed, presenting us with one 
ot the most miserable family histories which it 
is possible to conceive. In 1420 a number of 
friends and adherents interfered, and a treaty 
was signed by the three families, specifying 
their mutual rights, and making arrangements 
for the future, which it was vainly hoped 
might enable them to live peacefully together. 
At this time the buildings of the Vorder Ort 
were painted red, the Mittel yellow, and thie 
Hinter blue. Vast sums were spent by the 
Counts in decorating and fortifying their resi- 
dences ; the Hinter Ort was wainscoted through- 
out with precious foreign woods, the scent of 
which perfumed the whole castle; the Mittel 
Ort boasted a large banquet-hall, which from 
its splendour was called the Golden Room ; the 
Vorder Ort, being less magnificent, outlasted 
both its rivals. It was repaired and partly 
rebuilt by Count Hoyer, the privy-councillor of 
Charles V., whose monument may still be seen 
in the chapel; and in it died (1710) John 
George, the last Mansfeld who inhabited the 
home of his ancestors, and who was carried to 
his grave at Eisleben with regal pomp and 
ceremony. 

The castle stood many sieges in troublous 
times ; the tide of the Thirty Years’ War ebbed 
and flowed round its vast ramparts ; sometimes 
it was in the hands of the Protestants, with 
whom Count Albert of the Hinter Ort had 
cast in his lot; sometimes in those of the 
Imperialists, for whom Count Wolf held it 
with the help of his Catholic brothers and 
cousins. An amusing story is told of two Pro- 
testants who were imprisoned for a long time 
in the vaults and fed on bread and water. They 
heard the guns firing in honour of several | 
Catholic victories; presently came tidings of 
the Catholics’ defeat at Leipzig, which the cap: | 
tives found out somehow or other. They sung 
Protestant hymns of triumph lustily ‘nena | 
their dungeon bars, till the Commandant, find- 
ing that neither threats nor persuasion would | 
silence them, ordered the one to be left alone | 
in his subterranean prison, while the other was | 
carried to a cell over the gate tower. It says. 


mines and counter-mines, stratagems, attempts 
to poison the water in the deep well, all that 
the ingenuity of those days could devise, was 
tried against the formidable fortress. The 
Imperial garrison was at length starved into 
capitulation, and for seven years, Gustavus’s 
soldiers manned the walls under various com- 
manders, one of whom, George Wardland, was 
a Scotsman. The chief burghers of Eisleben 
were detained here as hostages till the town 
paid the enormous contributions levied by the 
Swedes. 

In 1650, after the peace of Westphalia, the 
keys of Mansfeld were handed to Christian 
Frederick, the senior of the family. Not long 
after, the inhabitants of the adjacent countr 
entreated that the fortifications might be razed, 
and a party of four hundred soldiers and forty 
miners worked busily at the demolition of the 
ramparts. Strange secrets were then brought to 
light—unknown vaults with fragments of antique 
weapons and human skeletons ; an underground 
passage leading into the town of Eisleben, and 
said to exist to this day, though choked up by 
rubbish, Several of the bastions were blown 
up by gunpowder; but such was the strength 
of the walls, that considerable portions. still 
attest the skill of those builders from Nurem- 
berg who laboured on the vast pile in the 
days of its splendour. There is a legend in 
the neighbourhood that Luther, who was at 
school in Mansfeld, and loved the place with 
all his heart, had the proud castle in his mind 
when he composed the glorious battle-hymn 
of German Protestantisin, ‘Ein’ feste Burg ist 
unser Gott.’ And one can easily believe it when 
standing in the round battery of the Mint, and 
looking through its embrasures, fifteen feet 
deep, each one of which used to hold a cannon 
blazoned with the arms of Mansfeld. This was 
the famous bastion, the Fox, of which it is 
said that, when its guns fired, the whole valley 
of the Wipper used to tremble. The great 
bastion in the rear, called the Wild Cat, from 
the name of its largest piece of ordnance, has 
entirely disappeared. 

Traditions of Luther are the most cherished 
memories of the place. In his childhood he 
was frequently in the small mining town at 
the foot of the hill, and must have looked up, 
with a child’s boundless awe and wonder, to 


something for the Commandant’s humanity that, the towers frowning on the height. As a man, 
in those fearful times, when every man did | he retained his love for the place and people, 
that which was right in his own eyes, he! though his respect for their lords must have 
should have adopted no sterner measure to, been rudely shaken. He preached often from 
enforce their silence. Count Albert at this | the little pulpit in the chapel; and when the 
juncture had been turned out of the castle; | reckless extravagance of the Counts had reached 
but his wife, a courageous dame, who proved | its highest pitch, he rebuked them publicly. 
her Protestantism by deeds as well as words,| It was doubtless at the time when his stanch 
kept her apartments with a stately retinue, partisan, Count Albert, was a fugitive, and 
around her. ‘The cousins lived in constant dread | political and religious differences added a yet 


of Albert’s return, and once, when a dense fog 
enveloped the hill for three consecutive days 
and nights, they insisted on expelling all the 
Countess’s male retainers, and allowed only her 
maids to wait upon her. Albert did return 
after all, by a — compromise. He had a 
large family, fifteen in all; and, by marrying 
three of his daughters to three brothers of the 
rival house, he stayed the feud for a while. 
The Swedes sat down before the castle ; and 


deeper dye to their sins in his eyes. Trusting in 
the sacredness of his office, perhaps, too, in the 
friendship of the strong-minded Countess, who 
seems, even when her husband’s fortunes were 
at their lowest ebb, to have inspired her rough 
relatives with a certain amount of respect, the 
great Reformer went to beard the lion in his 
den. Standing on the neutral ground of the 
tournament court, he inveighed against the evil 
courses which were sapping their proud house 


| 
| 
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to its very foundations. The Counts, newly 
risen from a banquet in the Golden Room, 
stood on the uaell balcony whence the ladies 
used to hand prizes to the victors in the 
jousts. Flushed with wine, they mocked the 
sturdy champion of the new creed, and made 
their servants roll down upon him a cask which 
had been broached for their revels. Masters 
and men _ laughed as the rich 
liquor splashed the steps ; and Luther, gathering 
his black gown about him, retreated a few 
ards; but, turning once more and raising his 
and in solemn warning, he told them that, 
for all their godless mirth, the grass would 
grow in their courts ere a hundred years were 
over. And his prophecy was fulfilled, although 
the Catholic Count Hoyer restored the castle, 
and made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and 
filled the small court near the Golden Room 
with hallowed earth from Palestine, in which 
flourishes to this day a peculiar species of 
nettle, Urtica pillulosa, which, they say, will 

w nowhere else in the country. 

Though Luther shook off the dust from his 
feet when he parted with the riotous Counts, 
his love for Mansfeld was not extinguished. 
Evil tidings reached him from time to time 
in Wittenberg, and it was in the hope of 
making some impression on the godless nobles 
that he set out on his last journey to Eisleben. 
Heavy storms had made the river impassable, 
and for three days he waited on its banks, 
crossing at last, not without danger, in a frail 
boat. During the last fortnight of his life, he 
summoned the Mansfelds to his bedside and 
admonished them repeatedly. Albert and_his 
wife remained with him, ministering to him 
with their own hands till all was over. Several 
of the Counts, with two hundred mounted 
retainers, escorted the corpse to Wittenberg ; 
but the smouldering feud broke out again when 
the Reformer was in his grave, and raged till 
the proud family was destroyed and the doom 
fulfilled. 

The Gothic chapel of Mansfeld is a beautiful 
building, with high groined roof and long 
lancet windows; the altar-piece, a curious old 
triptych by an unknown hand, represents the 
Crucifixion. A screen of wrought-iron, with 
the arms and quarterings of the Mansfelds, and 
surmounted by a large crucifix with the Virgin 
standing at its foot, separates the chancel from 
the rest of the builling; inside the screen 
stands the small pulpit. The carved gallery 
round three sides of the chapel used to be 
connected by passages stretching across the 
courts with the three different residences. The 
spiral staircase giving access to the Vorder Ort 
now joins the chapel to the modern house. 
The Counts used to sit in the right-hand gallery, 
their officers occupying the left one. The ser- 
vice used to be celebrated with considerable 
pomp. When they repeated the Creed, all the 
gentlemen stood with their hands on their 
swords, drawing them half out of the scabbard, 
in token that they were ever ready to fight 
for their faith; and in the early days of the 
Reformation, when heresies were rife, four chor- 
isters used to kneel in front of the altar when 
the officiating minister began the words, ‘Born 
of the Virgin Mary, and remain kneeling till 


he had said, ‘He rose again from the dead? 
a protest against the wild theories which im- 
pugned the perfect divinity of the Son. Un- 
seemly disputes took place sometimes in the 
chapel. Protestants and Catholics, with their 
respective chaplains, fought for possession of the 
sacred edifice, and when, by a compromise, the 
use of it was allowed to both at different hours, 
matters were hardly improved. The Reformers 
thundered against the Romanists in the morn- 
ing to the edification of Count Albert; Count 
Wolf's priest reconsecrated the church in the 
afternoon, and diligently refuted all that had 
been taught in the morning. 

After the Mansfelds left their dismantled 
castle, a Protestant service was held by the 
minister of the town below ; sometimes, at long 
intervals, one of the family would come from 
Prague for a few days, bringing his chaplain to 
say mass for him daily. All the carvings and 
ornaments which were considered of any value 
were gradually removed to Bohemia. The 
chapel was left entirely to the Protestants, who 
took no care of it whatever. 

The tombs of Counts Hoyer and Albert, and 
a few broken ornaments of wood and stone, 
are all that remain in the lovely building 
which now serves the purposes of a common 
lumber-room. In the sacristy are some life- 
sized wooden figures, male and female, which 
used to be draped in mourning garments and 
rs round the coffin of each departed Mans- 
eld as he lay in state before the altar. Tra- 
dition says these quaint figures were made to 
replace twelve statues of the apostles in mass- 
ive silver. As their debts increased and their 
faith waxed fecbler, the Counts sent one apostle 
after the other to the Mint, to be coined into 
the thalers which are still sometimes found in 
the neighbourhood, and to which a special value 
is attached. They bear the arms and _ initials 
of the Counts in whose reign they were coined, 
and on the obverse side, their patron, St 
George, slaying the dragon. As their fortunes 
waned, their patron dismounted, and on the 
latest Mansfeld thalers he appears on foot. In 
the Hungarian wars of the fourteenth and _fif- 
teenth centuries, these coins were supposed to 
protect the bearer from all hostile weapons. To 
this day they are worn as talismans, the most 
curious part of the superstition being, that the 
thaler must either be received as a gift, or found, 
or stolen. If purchased for money, its efficacy 
is at an end. 


MORE ABOUT SOLUBLE PAPER. 


Srnce the appearance of the short article on 
‘Soluble Paper’ in the 12th January issue of this 
Journal, many fresh facts about this important 
form of cellulose have come under our notice. 
A number of experiments in the practical appli- 
cations of ‘viscose’—as the new substance has 
been termed by its discoverers, Messrs Cross, 
Bevan, and Beadle—have been carried out by 
Mr Arthur D. Little, who has published the 
results of his work in the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute. The term ‘soluble paper’ 
is perhaps rather a misnomer, for the cellulose 
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is not soluble when once the alkali and sulphur 
that were combined with it have been removed ; 
but what we wished to express by the title was 
that in the new substance we had a soluble 
combination of cellulose—or, in popular lan- 
guage, paper—from which the solid could be 
recovered in any shape we desired. Wonderful, 
indeed, are the forms it can be made to assume, 
either alone or in combination with foreign 
matter, for Mr Little’s experiments have ex- 
tended the sphere of usefulness of viscose so as 
to include such heterogeneous things as sponges, 
artificial leather, floor-tiles, and ‘lagging’ for 
steam-pipes and boilers, A substance that can 
assume such a multitude of forms, all equally 
useful, and can appear first as glue, then as a 
film of paper so thin as to be almost intangible, 
and finally as a substance hard as ebonite, is 
indeed a wonderful addition to our workshop. 
It sounds almost too good to be true, and re- 
minds us of the gifts of the fairies that would 
change at the will of the possessor from a 
cloak to a table spread with an aldermanic 
repast, 

As regards the first of its applications, viscose 
is said to be not only better than glue, but 
cheaper, a five per cent. solution having greater 
adhesive properties than a fifty per cent. solu- 
tion of hot glue; whilst a solution containing 
more than ten per cent. was too thick to be 
used. When two pieces of maple were stuck 
together with a ten per cent. solution of viscose 
so as to form a joint one square inch in section, 
a strain of five hundred pounds was required 
to separate them. Weak viscose has been used 
successfully in the manufacture of three and 
four ply straw boards, and has an advantage 
over glue in that it has no smell and is not 
affected by moisture. Books that have been 
bound by its aid open anywhere, and remain 
open, being perfectly flexible. Another applica- 
tion will be welcomed with positive enthusiasm 
by nearly everybody—namely, its use in the 
treatment of cotton and linen as a_ substitute 
for starch. Articles of personal apparel, such 
as ‘shirt-bosoms,’ to quote the American orig- 
inal, or larger articles of domestic furniture 
such as table-cloths and serviettes, are passed 
through the decolorised solution, and the excess 
is squeezed out by rollers. When dry, the 
various articles become as stiff as if they had 
been starched in the ordinary way, and possess 
that polished surface which is so much appre- 
ciated by the male members of the community. 
The superiority does not end here, for the 
sizing operation with viscose only requires to 
be done once for all. When a collar or a 
‘shirt-bosom’ that has once been treated with 
viscose is sent to the wash, it becomes perfectly 
soft directly it is placed in hot water; and after 
the washing process is complete, the articles 
resume their former stiffness when dried and 
ironed without any further addition of viscose. 


As soon as the new method comes into vogue 
generally, wé shall get over the tortures inci- 
dent on buttoning a collar that has been 
starched so as to resemble enamelled iron ; and 
shall escape the opposite extreme of fastening 
round our necks what is little better than a 
limp rag. 

We have mentioned the use of viscose solution 
for strengthening and filling textile goods in 
our previous article, so that we can pass on to its 
application in colour pigment printing. In this 
industry the weak solution will be employed as 
a vehicle for the pigments, and the cloth, after 
printing, will be washed and dried in the usual 
way. As soon as it is dry, the viscose will 
coagulate, cementing the pigments firmly to 
the material, so that the cloth will preserve its 
appearance for a longer period than is now the 
case. For centuries the Japanese have done 
exquisite work in colour-printing on fabric, 
largely with a stencil; and European manufac- 
turers are showing a disposition to adopt their 
methods, although in the hurry after cheapness, 
the Westerns will never turn out such beautiful 
work as the Japanese have done. The style of 
the new school of design, which has learned a 
great deal from the Japanese, is admirably suited 
for stencil-work, and the introduction of viscose 
will lend much assistance to the work, for, by 
varying the density of the medium, we shall be 
enabled to alter the effects of the superimposed 
colours. In our last article we spoke of the 
possible use of viscose in the manufacture of 
artificial silk. We do not know whether it is 
being used for this purpose at present, but a 
nitrated ag is actually being manu- 
factured into artificial silk by the apparatus 
we mentioned, which is the invention of Dr 
Lehner of Ziirich. Those who are interested in 
the subject will find much information in the 
United States Consular Reports for December. 
It is stated that a company is being formed in 
Bradford for the manufacture of this material, 
and that we shall soon be able to purchase it 
in England. Some doubts, however, have been 
expressed by experts as to its success when 
used alone, although they think there is a pos- 
sibility of the artificial product being used as a 
weft with other material as a warp. 

According to the Report of the Bradford 
Conditioning House, the strength of the arti- 
ficial silk is little more than half that of the 
natural variety, but the two resemble one 
another in being practically non-elastic. The 
artificial silk is relatively heavier and more 
even in texture, taking the dye perfectly in all 
shades with a brilliant effect. It is probable 
that the introduction of soluble paper will give 
an impetus to this new fabric; and it is quite 

ossible that the silk made from viscose will 

e quite as strong as the product of the silk- 
worm, although whether it will be as beautiful 
remains to be seen. 

The applications of the films are more exten- 
sive even than we had imagined. Not only 
will they be useful by themselves; but by 
cementing the wet films on to a cloth backing, 
a whole series of new products can be evolved, 
As regards the simple film, which may vary 
in thickness from gossamer to thick leather, it 


is stated that a film as clear as glass can be 
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made by pouring the viscose solution on to a 
glass plate with rough edges, to*regulate the 
thickness, and coagulating it by heat. When 
it is washed and dried, the film is perfectly 
clear and transparent, and eminently fitted for 
all photographic purposes. The inventors of 
viscose have discovered a new substance, also 
a cellulose compound, which seems likely to be 
more valuable for this end than viscose, and 
possesses the remarkable property of being 
unaffected by heat up to two hundred degrees 
Centigrade (three hundred and ninety-two de- 
grees Fahrenheit). This substance is quite a 
new addition to our knowledge of cellulose, 
and experiments upon it from an industrial 
point of view have hardly been begun ; but it 
will prove to be of the utmost ome 
commercially, and we hope to give further par- 
ticulars about it soon. e heavier sheets made 
from viscose have been cut into all kinds of 
useful things, including plates, trays, backs for 
brushes, inner soles for boots, embossed signs, 
&c.; and the sheets can be printed upon and 
used as book-covers. Cloth with a facing of 
cellulose from ten- to thirty-thousandths of an 
inch in thickness seems to be of great import- 
ance. Owing to the readiness with which the 
superficial layer can be moulded, it can be 
made to imitate morocco exactly, taking all the 
fine grain under a suitable die; whilst thicker 
sheets have proved themselves to be a hand- 
some carpet, and durable withal. Perhaps the 
most remarkable opening for viscose is in the 
manufacture of sponges. By suitable treatment, 
the cellulose can be recovered from the viscose 
solution in a porous form; and with a little 
improvement, there is no reason why the struc- 
ture of the sponge cannot be imitated. A large 
sponge is a somewhat expensive luxury, and 
promises to become still more so as the fishing- 
grounds become exhausted ; so that the discovery 
of a substitute is very opportune. Besides 
sponges, the porous form of cellulose is admir- 
ably adapted to the making of fancy boxes, 
embossed hangings, photograph frames, book- 
covers, and novel kinds of decorative material. 
By mixing foreign ingredients such as sawdust, 
fibres, of Paris, clay, Kieselguhr, &c. with 
a small proportion of raw viscose solution, all 
kinds of materials, such as linoleum, decorative 
tiles, panels, and numberless other products, can 
be obtained. In fact, there seems to be no end 
to its applications in this direction. Viscose 
solution makes a splendid medium for gesso 
work, and we have seen some clever decora- 
tions executed with a mixture of plaster of 
Paris and_ viscose. 

With all our boasted progress, we are a long 
way behind the plants and the insects. Plants 
discovered soluble cellulose before man existed, 
and the long rows of upright cells just under 
the upper surface of the leaf called by botanists 
Palisade parenchyma, seems to be the prin- 
cipal manufactory of it. Wasps and other 
insects learned to build their houses of paper 
long, long ago, and we are only just beginning 
to find all this out. We are endeavouring, 
nevertheless, to make the most of our discov- 
eries; and if the present century has earned 
the title of the Iron Age, the next era may 
perhaps claim the title of the Paper Age. To 


all appearances, we shall build our houses soon 
of pe bricks, make the floors of paper tiles 
and cover them with paper carpets, decorate 
the walls with paper mouldings, shut out 
the draughts with ged curtains, sit on aper 
chairs, and on high days and holidays clothe 
ourselves in paper silks, 


A BACHELOR’S CONSOLATIONS, 


WuILeE most companions of my youth 
Now proudly lead about a wife, 

I sometimes feel, to own the truth, 
But half-content with single life ; 

Yet wedlock may be not all sweet, 
And e’en the humble bachelor 

In unthought ways a joy may meet 
That’s well worth living single for. 


A trait it is of envious man 
To think his share of blessing less, 
If in another’s lot he scan 
Some part which he does not possess ; 
But, rightly viewed, my Celebs yoke 
May be a state superior 
To that of double-harnessed folk, 
And well worth living single for. 


"Tis clear that in the case of Tom 
The gray mare is the better horse; 
She orders him to go and come, 
And he obeys her as of course. 
I go and come just as I please, 
Ruled by no female monitor. 
Are not such liberty and ease 
Right well worth living single for ? 


Three tiny restless elves hath Jack, 
Of whom he is exceeding proud ; 
By Jove, my ears they soon would crack, 
Their squalls are so exceeding loud ! 
But in my wifeless, childless nest, 
Peace is a constant visitor, 
A blessing surely of the best, 
And well worth living single for. 


Two, and potential more, afford 

An easy mark to fortune’s aim ; 
Misfortune here the fitter word 

May be, the meaning is the same ; 
Man solus—hard to hit is he 

By any stroke of fortune, or 
Misfortune. Such immunity 

Is well worth living single for. 


The wight before the altar who 
‘I wed thee’ says, with fateful breath, 
Hath little to look forward to 
In order of events but death ; 
While he whose bolt is still unshot 
Hath hope and chances yet galore ; 
In short, a prospect—hath he not ?— 
That’s well worth living single for. 
Woovsurn. 
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